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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m., the first Vice-President, Dr. Green, 
in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian reported a list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting; and the receipt of a valuable collection of 
more than two hundred and fifty volumes, on historical sub- 
jects, from Francis Apthorp Foster, of Edgartown, Mass. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift of a bas-rehef of 
Andrew McFarland Davis, made in San Francisco about the 
year 1875, from Mr. Davis; and of a plaque in bronze de- 
signed by Dr. M"Kenzie bearing the inscription "To the mas- 
ter in surgery, medical numismatist, and lover of man and 
nature, Horatio R • Storer • • MD -LLD from his friend R • 
Tait M'=Kenzie • MD • 1913," from Dr. Storer, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

The Vice-President then said: 

Among my first duties at this meeting is to announce the 
death of two Resident Members, Thomas Minns and Thornton 
Kirkland Lothrop, and one Corresponding Member, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Thomas Minns, born in New York, December 5, 1833, 
and elected a Resident Member on January 14, 1904, died at 
Princeton, Massachusetts, on October 28, last. The Society is 
indebted to him for a share of ten thousand dollars in the Bill- 
ings Fund to be used for publications, which was received from 
Mr. Minns and Joseph S. Kendall, as surviving executors of 
the will of Robert Charles Billings. Mr. Minns also gave 
to the Society one of the earliest deposit books issued by the 
Provident Institution for Savings in the Town of Boston to 
Miss Maria Antoinette Parker on February i, 1821. The 
amount of this book was largely increased by two gifts of Mr. 
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Minns to make it one thousand dollars, at which sum it now 
stands, the income "to be used for the purchase of books for 
the Library." 

At the December meeting, 1906, Mr. Minns read a paper on 
"The Detroit Bank, the first bank in the Territory of Michigan 
incorporated at Detroit on September 19, 1806."^ He served 
the Society as one of its auditors from 1904 to 1912. Until 
the February meeting of last year, when his health began to 
fail, he had been a constant attendant at the meetings, miss- 
ing only two, and since that time he has been unable to be 
present. 

Thornton Kirkland Lothrop, bom at Dover, New Hampshire, 
on June 3, 1830, elected a Resident Member on April 11, 1889, 
died at his home, on the 2d instant. His father, before him, 
the Rev. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, had been a Resident Mem- 
ber for thirty-two years. Mr. Lothrop's class at Harvard 
College, 1849, has given six names to the membership of this 
Society. During his twenty-four years of membership, down 
to the March meeting, 1907, when he was last present before 
his long sickness, he had been a good attendant at the meet- 
ings. Mr. Lothrop served as an auditor of the Treasurer's 
Accounts in 1890, and on the Committee to Nominate Officers, 
for 1892, 1895, 1898, 1905, and 1907, was a member of the Coun- 
cil from 1896 to 1898, and from 1900 to 1903, and made the 
Report of the Council to the Society in April, 1898. He was 
greatly interested in the efforts of the Society to have a new 
building. He served on the Committee to sell the old building 
on Tremont Street, in 1895, and in 1897, on a sub-committee 
on the erection of a new building. His service on the Building 
Committee led to a vote of thanks by the Society to him and 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, "who gave much time and thought 
and supervision to the work during the process of construction." 
He was a member of the Committee to make arrangements for 
the Annual Meeting of 1899, the first Annual Meeting to be 
held in the new building. At the Annual Meeting of 1897, the 
last to be held in the old building, he entertained the Society 
at lunch in the large room over the Dowse Library. He was a 
member of the House Committee from the time of the opening 
of the new building in 1899 to the year 1907, when he gave up. 

' 2 Proceedings, xx. 521. 
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active interest in matters outside of his home. His several 
contributions to the Society's proceedings were a tribute to 
the memory of John Lowell, a memoir of him, remarks on the 
death of Theodore Lyman and of Clement Hugh Hill, a memoir 
of Augustus Lowell, and tributes to the memory of WiUiam 
C. Endicott and Charles G. Loring. 

Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, elected a Corresponding Member 
on October 9, 1902, died at Madison, Wisconsin, on October 22, 
last. 

The Recording Secretary then read the following apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Minns, prepared by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie: 

My acquaintance with Mr. Minns began when we were boys, 
or young men, together in the employ of Lawrence, Stone & 
Co., Boston. They were the agents of the Middlesex Mills in 
Lowell, and the Bay State Mills in Lawrence, Mass., and they 
had also the general care of the affairs at the mills, under the 
Directors. The business was large and had much variety, and 
it offered a good position to a youth who wished to be prepared 
for a business career. The heads of the firm were men of high 
standing, and they were considerate of all who were in their 
service. I doubt if there was any place of its kind which was 
more pleasant. The head of the clerical force, Mr. Thomas F. 
Holden, was an elderly man and an admirable teacher, skilful 
and orderly, and always ready with instruction and admonition. 
Thomas Minns was a youth of fine appearance, of genial dis- 
position, always ready and wilKng. His most marked trait 
was his alertness. He could make his way to State Street and 
back quicker than anyone else. His mind was equally alert. 
He was always wide-awake, and determined that no one should 
take an undue advantage of him. It was among his duties to 
buy the small things which were needed at the mills, and in 
this he was exact and shrewd. No one could take advantage 
of his youth. He had the making of a prosperous merchant 
and a large-minded man. This he has proved to be. I have 
seen little of him since we left Milk Street, as our paths have 
seldom crossed. But I have known of his influence, and the 
confidence with which large trusts were placed in his hands. 
He was well bom and well trained, and he gave a generous 
mind to his work. He merited the high position to which he 
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attained. Of the details of his life others will speak. But I 
recall the bright boy, the pleasant companion, the enterprising 
clerk. I knew him when he had himself in the making and his 
life was a promise and prophecy. His character was early 
formed and steadily maintained. He came by nature and 
desert into membership in this Society, which he honored. I 
still see the boy in the man, and I am richer for his friendship. 

Colonel CoDMAN paid the following tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Lothrop: 

My intimate friendship with Thornton Kirkland Lothrop 
for the period of sixty-five years makes me perhaps an unsuit- 
able person to speak of him now. I recognize the fact that 
strong affection for a friend may sometimes be an obstacle to 
a fair and impartial judgment of his character. The ideal his- 
torian or biographer should have no prejudices, and, if possible, 
not too much sentiment. 

We entered Harvard College as classmates, in 1845. We 
had not known each other as boys, but our friendship as class- 
mates began at once, steadily increased, and has strengthened 
and riveted as the years have passed on. 

No man of the Class of 1849 was quicker to learn, and to 
absorb what he learned, than Thornton Lothrop, — and he 
seemed able to acquire knowledge in aU branches of study with 
no extraordinary effort. 

He never seemed so overwhelmed by his studies as to be 
imable to see his friends, and to interest himself in many things 
outside of the college curriculimi, and yet he graduated the 
third scholar of the Class of 1849, which numbered about 
eighty-five members at its graduation, — a larger ntimber than 
any previous class, and which was not equalled for several sub- 
sequent years. 

His father, the Reverend Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, — some 
of us must remember as the minister of the historic Brattle 
Street Church in Boston. He was of Puritan descent, his 
ancestors being citizens of Barnstable County. Dr. Lothrop 
was a genial man, as well as a faithful and earnest minister, — 
and those of us who remember him will all agree with me in 
that statement. His mother, too, — some of us may remember 
— as a woman of talent and great charm; a daughter of the 
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well-known Buckminster family, who furnished many divines 
to expound our New England theology. They did not al- 
ways interpret it aUke, but they were strong men, and honest 
controversialists. 

I never heard that any of the ancestors of Thornton Lothrop 
were great and successful "men of business," but in two of the 
"learned professions" they have shown their power. They 
have been great ministers and teachers, and the record of our 
associate shows that it was in them to be good lawyers as well. 
Thornton Lothrop would, I believe, have been one of the 
leaders of our Massachusetts bar if he had continued in the 
practice of the law. 

As time went on, however, circimistances made it unneces- 
sary for him to remain at the bar merely as a means of support, 
and so it happened, that, after some experience in railroad 
management, — which was as disappointing to him as it has 
been and is now to many strong men, — he retired from active 
business, and the bar lost a member who, it was generally 
acknowledged would have stood among the highest in the legal 
profession if he had not retired from its practice. 

For the rest of his hfe, as long as his health permitted, he 
was a student and reader of books in both classical and modem 
languages; and his general knowledge and cultivation made 
him a most welcome companion to all intelligent people. He 
was often abroad with his family, and he was a model traveller, 
who, as Homer says of Ulysses: 

Wandering from clime to clime observant strayed, 
Their manners noticed and their state surveyed. 

A man with Lothrop's acquirements could never be otherwise 
than an interesting addition to any company he might be in. 
He was a man of remarkable memory, could recall anything he 
had read — and he had read much — but he was no bookworm. 
There were few subjects upon which he had not informed him- 
self, but he was so adverse to anything like ostentation that 
only his intimate friends knew the extent of his knowledge. 

His services to this Society have been very great. Fortunate 
indeed are the friends of its deceased members, whose biog- 
raphies were written by Thornton Lothrop. Fortunate is the 
Society itself in having had the faithful and efficient service 
that he gave. 
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Dr. Walcott was designated to prepare the Memoir of 
Dr. Fitz; and Mr. Rantoul that of Mr. Waters. 

The Vice-President, in behalf of Charles Henry Hart, our 
Corresponding Member, communicated a paper on Gawen 
Brown's family. 

The presentation to the Society last December ^ of the watch 
of Rev. Mather Byles, made by his son-in-law Gawen Brown, 
leads me to give some further data concerning Gawen Brown, 
who is sometimes misnamed "Gendon Brown." His first wife, 
Mary, died May 28, 1760, aged 31, and was buried in the Gran- 
ary Burying Ground, Tremont Street, Boston. They had 
children baptised in the Old South in 1757 and 1758. ButEliza- 
beth Adams was not his second wife as stated on p. 250. He 
was a widower but three weeks to the day when he was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Byles, daughter of Mather Byles, by whom 
he had one child, bom October 7, 1761, and named for his grand- 
father Mather Brown. This son went to London in 1780, re- 
ceived some instruction in painting from Benjamin West and 
became, if not a great, a well-known portrait painter, having 
among his sitters Thomas Jefferson, of whom in 1786 he painted 
a portrait for John Adams, which is now owned by Mr. Henry 
Adams of Washington, D. C, and was engraved' for Bancroft's 
History of the United States. The artist's receipt for painting 
this portrait is pasted on the back of the canvas and the price 
paid him was six guineas. Contemporaneously he painted a 
portrait of John Adams for Jefferson, which, with a replica of 
Jefferson's own portrait and one of Tom Paine painted for 
Jefferson, have disappeared, although they were both in the 
exhibition of paintings at the Athenaemn, in Boston, which 
opened May i, 1828, as appears by the supplement to the cata- 
logue headed, "The following were collected by the late Presi- 
dent Jefferson," in which they are numbered 311 and 316 
respectively. Trumbull wrote from London to Jefferson in Paris, 
"Brown is busy about the pictures. Mr. Adamis is hke — 
yours I do not think as well of."* The latter has however great 

* Proceedings, xrvi. 249. 

' [In the Jefferson Mss. Library of Congress, are letters to and from 
Trumbull on those portraits. The portrait of Paine was ordered in October, 
1787, Paine having reached London in August or September of that year. The 
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historical importance as it is the earliest known deKneation of 
Jefferson's face. A portrait of John Adams's daughter Abigail, 
who was the wife of Colonel Wilham Stephens Smith, painted 
by Brown in 1787, is in the old Adams house at Quincy, Mass., 
and a self portrait of Brown, which he had sent to his aunts 
Mary and Catherine Byles, was sold at auction in Boston, 
April 4, 1908, and is now in the possession of Mr. Frederick 
Lewis Gay of Brookline, Mass. Brown exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, London, for fifty years; some of his portraits 
and historical compositions have been engraved, and his 
heads of John Howard and of Sir Francis Buller are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London; but he was not very successful, 
and we have doleful accounts of his last days, although his 
obituary in the Gentleman's Magazine styles him "Historical 
Painter to His Majesty and the late Duke of York." He died 
in London, May 25, 183 1. 

Washington Allston, in writing of Mather Brown to Dunlap 
{History of the Arts of Design in the United States, I. p. 228), 
says, "I have heard that he was the son of a celebrated 
clock-maker — the maker of the 'Old South' clock, in Bos- 
ton, which is said to be an uncommon piece of mechanism." 
And he was. On July 23, 1768, Gawen Brown presented a 
petition to the Old South that having made a suitable clock 
for pubhc use, a number of inhabitants desire to purchase the 
same by voluntary subscriptions, provided it may be put up 
in the steeple. It was nearly four years before action seems 
to have been taken on the proposition, as not until March 
30, 1774, a committee was chosen at a Town Meeting to pur- 
chase the clock of Gawen Brown and have the same fixed in 
Old South, for which, on April 4, 1774, Brown was paid eighty 
pounds. 

Copley painted a portrait of Elizabeth Byles Brown in 1763, 
which must have been> shortly before her demise if Gawen 
Brown married Elizabeth Adams in 1764. 

The data for this note have been gathered from various 
sources and it is the first time that an accurate account of 
Mather Brown, the painter, has been given. 

portraits of Adams and Jefferson were ready to be delivered in March, 1788. 
The receipt now reproduced is in the Jefferson Mss. (CooUdge Collection) in 
this Society. Ed.] 
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Mr. Channing read the following paper on 

Washington and Parties, i 789-1 797. 

In April, 1789, Washington left Mount Vernon "with a 
mind oppressed with more anxious and painful sensations than 
he had words to express." The solemnity of his first inaugural 
address is almost oppressive. In the next month, May, he 
wrote to James Bowdoin as to the diffidence he felt in his own 
abiUties to execute properly "the untried task" to which "his 
country" had assigned him.^ When I came across the first 
two of these statements as a student many years ago, I thought 
they were simply the ordinary expressions of distrust in one's 
own capacities which Washington or any other man might 
have been expected to feel and to express. On reading the last 
statement in one of the recent volimies of our Proceedings, I 
was for the first time struck with the reahty of Washington's 
fears. After having stirred up the dust of countless papers of 
Washington, Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Adams, I have 
come to realize that Washington's fears were aroused fully as 
much by the seriousness of his task as by doubts as to his own 
administrative abilities. The farther I have gone into it, the 
more thorough this conviction has become. The condition of 
things was most critical in 1789. The country was bankrupt, 
although a start had been made toward the renewal of old- 
time prosperity. In January, 1789, Continental certificates 
were selling for twenty-five cents on the dollar. There was no 
money in the treasury and there were debts, large debts due 
to foreign creditors, to creditors at home, and in addition there 
was a mass of unliquidated indebtedness between the govern- 
ment of the Confederation and the States that committees and 
commissions had been trying for years to ascertain and com- 
pute. Ordinarily in case of conquest or revolution the success- 
ful party succeeds to some kind of govenmaental machinery 
and has behind it either the sanction of force or of popular 
approval. In this case, the ratification of the Constitution had 
resulted in placing upon the ruins of the moribund confedera- 
tion an entirely new governmental machinery which had to 
be devised, constructed, and set in motion. Take the case of 
raising money for every day needs, for the payment of congress- 
'■ Washington to James Bowdoin, May 9, 1789. 
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men wlio were already at New York. The old government had 
possessed nothing but a Board or Treasury and a few clerks, 
which was hardly more than an accounting department. There 
was no machinery for collecting taxes of any kind because the 
old government had collected no taxes; that had been a state 
affair. Each State had had its own customs service and its 
own set of duties and tariff regulations. The new Congress 
speedily passed a national tariff act; but when this was com- 
pleted, the duties could not be laid for months, because it 
took time to organize a force of treasury officials and national 
collectors; and, until the federal judiciary should be organized, 
there would be no means of enforcing any financial law or 
regulation. 

It is extremely difficult for us to realize the disjointedness 
and dislocation of finance and society in those days. Each 
State besides having its own customs services had its own 
monetary system. There were different standards and as many 
kinds of money as there were States. New Jersey money would 
not pass across the Delaware in Pennsylvania, or across the 
Hudson in New York — except at a ruinous discount. There 
were only three banks in the country and their notes had only 
a local credit. When John Collins of Philadelphia wished to 
make a remittance to Boston, he was obliged to buy exchange 
on London, or to collect all the stray bits of specie money, 
gold and silver dust and scraps and ingots, and send them by 
some ship master in whom he had confidence. His account 
books bear eloquent evidence of the straits to which he was 
put. At one time he paid for a consignment of goods by sending 
a keg of copper pennies. At another time he got together a 
miscellaneous assortment of moidores, Johannes, and half -joes, 
and sent them with a bag of clippings and shavings and dust. 
Again, he managed to buy some ingots which had been made 
by melting sweatings and clippings. These with some hard 
silver dollars made up the tale. There was little American 
capital and what there was was not in a Hquid form. British 
and Scottish merchants and bankers had a monopoly of the 
financing of American industry and commerce. It was not 
until American credit facihties could be provided that would 
be available throughout the whole country that this chaotic 
condition could be remedied. 
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The organization of any financial system was necessarily 
greatly hampered by the geographical extent of the country, 
by the peculiar shape of the settled region, and by the extremely 
crude and expensive methods of transportation. As an ex- 
ample of this, the adventures of congressmen on their way to 
Philadelphia in 1790 may be cited. One from South Carolina, 
Aedanus Burke by name, was shipwrecked at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay; and another of them, T. T. Tucker, had a 
dreadful passage of sixteen days of perpetual storms. The 
two Georgians, Jackson and Matthews, could not get up the 
Delaware; they landed at Cape May and travelled one hundred 
and sixty miles overland to Philadelphia. Of the New Eng- 
enders, Gerry and Partridge, were badly injured when the 
stage, in which they were travelling, was overset. Ten years 
later the conditions even in the more thickly settled parts were 
still far from ideal. In going from Providence to Boston, one 
had to break the journey, paying for lodging and breakfast 
besides six and one-quarter cents for each of the forty-nine 
miles between the two towns. In 1800, when the postal au- 
thorities had been striving for perfection for a decade, it took 
five or six days for the mail to go from New York to Richmond, 
and from half -past eight in the morning of one day to two o'clock 
in the afternoon of the next day to go from New York to Phil- 
adelphia, a distance of ninety-five miles. Thinking over these 
matters for a moment, one can easily see how extremely diffi- 
cult it would be to estabhsh anything like an effective financial 
system throughout the United States. 

In every other revolution, the successful victor has had some 
organized force behind him, either an army or a political party. 
Washington had neither the one nor the other. He had no 
army of any kind, except a few soldiers on the frontier, and he 
had no mandate from the people as we use that word, because 
the Constitution itself had been adopted in a revolutionary 
manner, contrary to the express provisions of the existing 
federal constitution, and in defiance of the fimdamental laws 
of some of the States whose ratifjdng conventions by their 
action had "breathed Ufe into it." It was the work of a coterie 
of very able and patriotic men who had forced it upon the peo- 
ple by reason of their high standing and mental abilities. Ham- 
ilton, Madison, and Jay, in "The Federalist," had done much 
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towards securing its adoption. Rutledge, Madison, Hamilton, 
Ellsworth, James Wilson, and Gouverneur Morris had practi- 
cally written the instrument, forming as they had the two com- 
mittees of the Federal Convention which had most to do in its 
actual compilation. Adding to these names that of John 
Marshall and half a dozen more in the ratifying conventions, 
and placing at the head of them all that of Washington, one 
has enumerated the active friends of the instrimient. Jefferson 
acquiesced in this acceptance and so did John Adams. Many 
other leading men thought with them. If we should multiply 
these names by two, or even by four or five or ten, we should 
get to the limit of those who could be described as in any way 
friends of the Constitution. It had been adopted by a distinct 
minority for the protection of hfe, liberty and property against 
the onslaughts of popularism. It had been opposed by those 
who may well be described as political bosses in four of the 
greatest States: Samuel Adams and Hancock in Massachusetts; 
George Clinton in New York; Patrick Henry in Virginia; Willie 
Jones in North Carolina. In Pennsylvania, also, its ratifica- 
tion had been opposed by the leaders of democracy. Defeated 
by one expedient or another, these men were willing to see the 
experiment tried. Of those who had favored or acquiesced in 
its adoption not one believed in it as an ideally perfect system. 
Hamilton's opinion that it is a frail and worthless fabric is 
well known. Madison believed in it more than any one else; 
but he and Washington both agreed that it must be amended 
at once in order to still opposition. Jefferson thought it was 
preferable to anarchy, but believed it to be fatally defective in 
that it lacked a bill of rights and put no term to the re-eligibility 
of the chief magistrate, which he thought squinted at monarchy. 
At the moment all these men, and even some of those who had 
been most vigorous in opposing its ratification, were desirous 
of seeing the experiment given a fair trial. They cannot be 
said to have formed a party. And so we have the curious 
spectacle of an entirely new experiment in government, being 
put on its trial by a small minority of the voters, and a very 
small minority of the people as a whole, simply because it seemed 
to offer the only safe path of escape from an intolerable situa- 
tion. Whether the new form of government would prove to 
be a solution of those difficulties rested as much on the traditions 
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that should gather about it in the next few years as upon the 
wording of the instnunent itself. 

In aU the older works on the period of the administrations of 
Washington and of Adams the picture is drawn of two well- 
defined and organized parties contending for the mastery of 
the government and of the country. The Federahsts, we are 
told, as a party continued on directly from the days of the rati- 
fying conventions, and the anti-Federalists likewise represented 
those who had opposed it. Washington is generally said to 
have wished to imite men of all parties in support of the new 
government. It was for this reason that he invited the leaders 
of the opposing forces, Hamilton and Jefferson, to seats in his 
cabinet that he might in this way neutralize their activities. 
In truth, this is all wrong. There was no Federahst party — as 
we use the word "party" — in 1788 or 1789 or for years there- 
after; and I have looked in vain for any suggestion that Jeffer- 
son regarded himself or was regarded by any one as the leader 
of the anti-Federahst party in 1789 or 1790, or that the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State was offered to him to keep him out 
of mischief, or that he had any desires whatever to accept that 
or any other oflSce in the new govenmient. His letters all 
point the fact that he crossed the Atlantic in 1789 to look after 
his private affairs and not at all in quest of an office; and that 
he would have preferred going back to France to remaining in 
the United States. It is, perhaps, a little curious to read in 
his letters to his confidential friends of approbation of the 
"Federahst" and of Adams' "Defence of the Constitutions," 
yet the words are there. Washington was anxious to gather 
about him the best men in the cotmtry and to solve with their 
aid the untried task to which he looked forward with so much 
concern. Franklin was past work, John Adams was chosen 
Vice-President, Madison represented his Virginia district in the 
new Congress. Of the other first-class men, Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry were alone left out of Washington's calculations. 
Jay, he appointed Chief Justice; Hamilton, Jefferson, and Ran- 
dolph he placed about himself. George CUnton was still occu- 
pjdng the office of governor of New York. Washington would 
gladly have enlisted the services of Henry, and at a later time 
he tried to do so over and over again. At the moment, it is 
difficult to pick out a name in the first or second rank, always 
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excepting that of Samuel Adams, to whom some ofl&ce was 
not attached either by reason of election or by appoint- 
ment from Washington. It is in this way that the summon- 
ing of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Randolph to his intimate 
council is to be explained, and not by the fact that they 
were party leaders whose influence or opposition he was 
anxious to neutralize. 

In a similar way the old books serve up the struggles in the 
first Congresses as party contests between Federalists and 
anti-Federalists. The one party is represented as standing be- 
hind Washington and Hariiilton in the struggle over the incor- 
poration of the first Bank of the United States, in the contest 
as to the assumption of the State debts, in the warfare as to 
favoring France or Great Britain, and in the inquiry upon the 
conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury. Until within a very 
short time, no one had ever thought it worth while to tabulate 
the votes of the members of Congress on these and the other 
principal measures of Washington's two administrations. Pro- 
fessor Orin G. Libby of the University of North Dakota has 
done this for us. While we must disagree with some of his 
deductions and cannot accept all of his classifications of votes 
as shown in these tables, we may confidently take them as 
sufl&dently accurate to enable us to make certain rough de- 
ductions for ourselves. Take the case of the struggle over 
assimiption and the national bank in 1790-91. It appears 
that there was no such definite alignment as has generally been 
stated. The incorporation of the bank was carried by a north- 
ern against a southern vote, Delaware marking the line beween 
the two. The assumption, however, was opposed by a consid- 
erable body of votes north of Mason and Dixon line, there 
being nine against it. On the other hand, there were ten votes 
in its favor south of that line. Or take the case of any half 
dozen men divided equally among Federalists and anti-Feder- 
alists, so-called, and analyzing their personal votes on the im- 
portant measures of these eight years, one is horrified to see 
how regardless they were of anything like party discipline. 
The reason is that there were no parties. There were factions, 
or groups, or cliques, or whatever you like to call them, but there 
were no parties. It was as impossible for Hamilton to count 
on a majority for one of his measures, as it was for Jefferson to 
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rely on there being siifficient votes in opposition to defeat 
anything that he might regard with dislike. Moreover, absen- 
teeism, or at all events, not voting, was rife in these early 
Congresses. Of course, one's obligation to the United States 
was much weaker then than now, but the fact that there was 
no party organization on either side fully accounts for this 
tendency of men to go home, or decline to vote on measures 
which they either did not like or could not understand. In 
Libby's tables each of these lapses is marked with an o which 
makes them very easy to see. It appears from this study, 
then, that in each of these early Congresses a small group of 
from eight to ten members supported the measures advocated 
by Hamilton and an equally small group constantly opposed 
them. In the second Congress, Hamilton's financial schemes 
and the opposition thereto by Jefferson and those who were 
now beginning to follow him called forth more constant group 
organization, there being thirty-two Hamiltonians and twenty- 
three Jeffersonians, but the balance of power was with fourteen 
members who voted first one way and then another or who re- 
frained from voting. In the third Congress this growing soli- 
darity of sentiment, or what seemed to be such, was evidently 
nipped in the bud. Notwithstanding the excitement over the 
misdeeds of the British, the sentimental riotings in favor of the 
French, and the contest over the extension of assumption, only 
seventeen members consistently supported what were regarded 
as the Hamiltonian wishes. A little group of eight represented 
all that was left of the Jeffersonian clique, while no less than 
seventy-six members voted as their wills dictated. This little 
analysis of the votes in the first three Congresses might be 
carried very much farther, but it has been carried far enough 
to show that there were no party obligations whatever, as we 
understand the word, in the first three-quarters of Washing- 
ton's administration. He had no party behind him, because 
there were no parties. Old federalism and anti-federalism, 
nationalism and states-rightsism, had no place in these years. 
The first real party in our history since 1788 was the Jefferson- 
ian RepubKcan Party which had its rise in popular opposition 
to the policy of Hamilton and those who worked with him 
in the last years of the century. It fell to Washington's lot, 
therefore, to try to set in motion a new political government 
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•without any organized party behind him; and, indeed, with- 
out any party behind him, organized or otherwise. 

Finally, the Constitution of the United States, on which we 
nowadays have some doubts, but which fifty or seventy-five 
years ago was regarded as the palladixun of our rights or the 
coping-stone or comer-stone of them of our pohtical edifice 
as one's fancy led him, in 1789 was a purely experimental affair. 
It was nothing more than a working agreement, a modus Vi- 
vendi, and it was extremely doubtful as to whether it would 
work or live. It had no place in the affections of the people, 
nor had the federal union of which it was the sign any fixed 
opinion in political regard. Separatism or localism was the 
status quo. As long as everything went well and the federal 
government aroused slight remark, there was no violent, out- 
spoken opposition to it; but it would be possible for a student 
to find in the writings of public characters in every year from 
1789 onward, at least to 1800 and probably as far as 1815, some 
suggestion of more or less vitality as to a spUtting up of the 
union into two or more parts. The thought aroused no horror 
in those days, it was merely a matter of convenience or expedi- 
ency. The union was not completed until the accession of 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, and the latter had been 
brought in only by threats of financial reprisals in case she 
longer persisted in holding aloof. It strikes one as rather singu- 
lar to find Jefferson as the apostle of union, but his argtunent 
for its continuance was based upon expediency. Another con- 
stitutional convention in 1789 or 1790 might well have pro- 
vided for the establishment of two or three confederacies, or 
a different system of government for the whole. It was for 
this reason that Jefferson, among others, objected to throw- 
ing the whole thing into the melting pot, and not because 
the Union had any large place in their political or sentimen- 
tal regard. 

In point of fact, the Constitution as it came from the Con- 
vention and as it was ratified by the States never worked. 
For one thing the Electoral CoUege never played the part that 
was expected of it. The: Constitution did not get fairly into 
operation before it was amended in many important particu- 
lars. As proof of this it is only necessary to mention the fact 
that Hamilton based the doctrine of implied powers, partly 
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at least, upon the Tenth Amendment — and what would the 
fate of our government have been without the doctrine of im- 
plied powers? One of the peculiar provisions that had jtmiped 
into the Constitution while in committee was that providing 
that a State might be sued by a private citizen; but no 
sooner was this particular provision put into operation than 
the protestations — that of Massachusetts among others — 
became so loud that the Eleventh Amendment was adopted 
conferring financial irresponsibility on the States. The Con- 
stitution had not got into operation before it was changed in 
the way that was provided by the organic law itself. It had 
not got into working order before it was silently modified by 
the establishment of an administrative council contrary to the 
intention of the framers, and in opposition to the wishes of 
very many public men, and without any constitutional au- 
thority whatever. 

It is owing to Washington's desire for advice, which was al- 
ways so marked in his career, that the institution of the cabinet 
must be traced. Upon the very first question of magnitude 
that came up, he asked the three heads of departments and the 
Attorney General for their opinions in writing. And he kept 
on doing this. The Constitution gives the President the sole 
responsibility for action, but it authorizes him to call upon the 
principal officers for their written opinions as to matters per- 
taining to their respective offices. Washington paid no atten- 
tion to this clause, but asked for their opinions on all important 
matters. For example, he asked for Hamilton's on questions of 
neutrality, and of Jefferson, on that of the constitutionality of 
the national bank. Before long, he got into the habit of telhng 
them to consult together in his absences at Mount Vernon, to 
prepare matter for his decision, and, finally, to decide certain 
things themselves. He even, after a time, had them meet with 
him and discuss and determine matters that did not call for 
written opinions. Coupled with this course of action, came the 
vote in Congress that the President had the power of removal 
without the consent and advice of the Senate. To George 
Mason in Virginia, this establishment of an executive coimcil 
composed of officials directly responsible to the chief magistrate, 
and removable by him seemed only one degree removed from 
an atrocity. Yet it has continued to our own time without 
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positive constitutional warrant and only recently has been 
reco^ized by act of Congress. 

And so one might go on surve)ang internal affairs and 
then looking out upon the frontiers to the Northwest posts and 
the Mississippi; and turning his eye across the Atlantic to the 
great movement that was beginning in France and that was 
to engulf all Christian nations, sooner or later. Well might he 
go back to Washington as he was leaving Mount Vernon and 
reahze that even the strongest of all Americans, the most 
splendidly balanced character in our history, might with rea- 
son have felt oppressed at the magnitude and hazard of the 
xmtried task to which his countrymen had called him. 

Letters of Joseph Lyman, 1861-1862. 

Copies of the following letters of Joseph Lyman are courte- 
ously contributed by Mr. Frank Lyman of New York. In the 
Sumner Mss. was found a letter from John Bright to Mr. 
Lyman,^ and it is known that an exchange of letters on the 
cotton situation passed between them; but of this correspond- 
ence only these fragments remain. 

To Edouard Desor.* 

[Extract.l 

August 24, 1861. 

The programme of the war that seemed to me most probable 
when I wrote you last February has gone on very much according 
to that scheme and is still going on. There have been no great 
battles, nor much loss of life, although our American newspapers 
magnify every small skirmish into a great battle. 

Nothing has yet occurred that would be considered more than 
"an affair of posts" in European warfare, unless it be the fight 
at Bull's Run in Virginia, in which both sides being raw troops, 
ran away from each other, after some little hard fighting, in which 
the Southern men got the Worst in killed and wounded, owing to 
the superiority of the Northern muskets which were rifled arms 

1 Printed in Proceedings, XLVI. loo. 

* A Swiss scientist of reputation, bom at Friedrichsdorf, Hesse Hombourg, 
February ii, 1811, and died in 1882. He followed Agassiz to America, but 
the two friends had some differences, among others on slavery, and Desor 
returned to Europe. In 1873 he became president of the Federal Grand 
Council of Switzerland. 
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of the best quality, while they for the most part, only had the old, 
smooth bore musket. I think the war will go on and find its middle 
and end in the same way. It will be blockade, not a war. That 
has evidently been Gen. Scott's idea from the beginning and there- 
fore, he has not made great preparations of Artillery and Cavalry 
(which would cause a bloody war) but only of Infantry and more 
than all the greatest preparation has been in the Navy, the whole 
of which belongs to the North. 

The Government is building a hundred frigates, corvettes and 
gun-boats all to be propelled by steam and has bought and hired 
as many more, out of the Merchant Service, which are now rapidly 
being put in commission at the rate of five or six new ones every 
week. By the time the cotton crop is ready for market it will be 
nearly impossible for the smallest shallop or even skiff to enter or 
leave any Southern inlet or harbor. The North is, as you say, 
aroused and in earnest. It believes that a peace in this country is 
of no use that does not settle the question of slavery forever. To 
do this, it is only necessary for Europe to go without one single 
cotton crop from this country. 

Of course we shall suffer a great deal from this, and Europe also 
will suffer. But they must make up their minds to do so for the sake 
of the good that will arise. The action of England alone will settle 
the question. 

In 1840, England got but 5,000 bales of cotton from India. 
Now she gets 120,000 bales every year, that is in twenty years 
she has increased the production of cotton for export in India, 
24 to I. Now the cotton grown in India is always of enormous 
quantity, as the whole population is clothed in it. But the obstacle 
of exporting, is the want of means of transportation. It is brought 
down from the region where grown at the foot of the Himalaya's, 
by droves of bullocks who die by the way, are drowned in the rivers, 
roll in the mud, and deliver their freight damaged and in bad order, 
after traversing to the seaports ten degrees of latitude. Of course 
the bullocks never return, but are sold for the trifle which can be 
obtained for them. Notwithstanding these difficulties of transport, 
I observe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, an- 
nounces that owing to the American troubles, England will cer- 
tainly receive 300,000 bales of raw cotton from India, more than 
ever was sent from there before and at the same time asks for an 
appropriation of £5,000,000 stg., to extend the railways of India 
northward into the cotton growing region. Now these measures 
look directly to the extinguishment of slavery in this country 
and with it the settlement of all our difficulties. 

When I lived at the South for three years, some twenty-one to 
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twenty-four years since, they nowhere pretended (not even in 
Alabama and Mississippi) that they could raise cotton at a less 
cost, on the plantation, than seven cents per pound. But in North- 
em India, they can] produce it, so as to be able to sell it on the 
plantation at a profit of three cents per pound. And with a rail- 
road to bring the crop to the coast, the quantity would many 
times exceed what can be raised in America, by the laborg of four 
millions of negroes, even if all were at work in raising cotton. 

As to the high price of raw cotton that can last only for a single 
year (probably not more than half a year) as the next crop must 
be coming on, and will come on, as the cotton planters can raise 
nothing else, not even crops of provisions, to any profit. You will 
easily see that the first year's expenses of our war must be very heavy 
in getting arms, ships, men, as we are doing. But even that is an 
alleviation, as it employs those at the North, whom the war has 
thrown out of work. But after the first year, we can afford the 
expenses of carrying it on for many years, and will do so if need be. 
We must have the waters of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries 
and the waters of the Mississippi from its mouth to the free states 
of the Northwest. Now, our troops in securing these are in an 
enemy's country and subjected to the disadvantages of that posi- 
tion. But these points being gained, and steadily we are going 
forward to that, the war will subside to a blockade. Slavery will 
be fenced in, in a harmless enclosure. There we shall allow it to 
fester and not until in sickness and distress, and heartbroken, it 
may beg for help, when indeed it will be too late for help or restora- 
tion. All that I pre-figured to you on February 7th as to the want 
of \mion or a programme in the Republican party has come to 
pass. With a raw President, a disunited Cabinet of Presidential 
candidates, with raw troops, raw ofiicers, without any Cavalry 
or Artillery to mention, without wagons or pontoon trains, or siege 
trains, or any large or well-organized ordnance or hospital or Com- 
misariat department, our civil contest has been a mere rebellion, 
not on a large scale, but covering much grotmd, not a fight, but a 
squabble, not a war, but an enormous riot which we have attempted 
to put down, not by soldiers (for we have not had time yet to 
make soldiers) but by policemen and peace officers. Notwith- 
standing all this, things have gone and are going on well for us at 
the North. Remember, it was only April isth that the President 
called for three months volunteers. Foiu: days afterwards the 
Massachusetts 6th regiment on the 19th of April, four of its men 
having been killed by the way at Baltimore.^ At this moment, 

» Some words omitted by the writer from this sentence. 
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125,000 men, well armed and equipped and enlisted for the war, 
surround Washington, and though I will not claim for them a 
higher character than that of raw troops, yet they are of the best 
for that denomination, and by next Spring, I have no doubt, but 
that they will be very efficient and steady. Their officers are 
men of good standing, and for the most part, worthy of their com- 
missions. They, too, need months of drill and instruction and will 
patiently acqiure them. For the army that we are now placing in the 
field we reqmre 13,000 officers. The total number that have passed 
through the West Point Military School since 1802 is but 1,900, and 
of those, probably not more than 1,100 are now living. You will 
see the difficulty. But it is one that presses less hardly upon the 
North, where all the people feel an interest in the war, than upon 
the South, where only the slave-owners, 330,000 in number (men, 
women and children), have got up the war for their exclusive benefit. 
In fine, the prospect is as good and as encouraging as it ought to 
be; everything so far, even what seemed to be our reverses have 
tended directly and immediately to our success, and you need 
never doubt or fear for us for a moment, any more than for the 
Providence that watches over us and guides us. 

To John Bright. 

Jamaica Plain (near Boston), U. S. A., Feb. ix, 1862. 

Dear Sir: I have to thank you for your reply of 13th inst. which 
came duly to hand ist inst. and further for your kindness in offer- 
ing to send me your Cotton Report of 1848. Yom- reference to it 
however aided me greatly, as I found it at once in the Public Library 
of the City of Boston and have read and noted nearly the half of it 
finding it exceedingly instructive. I do not know, however, whether 
reports of so many years since can be prociured of booksellers, in 
which case I ought not to have any recourse to your kind offer to 
send me a copy. I send however by this packet to Messrs. Triibner 
and Co. of Paternoster Row to send me a copy, but if you should 
know that there would be any difficulty in procuring it from the 
Parliamentary Stationers, I would thank you very much to send 
to Messrs. Triibner a copy addressed to me Care of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, booksellers, Boston, U. S. A., and then it would very soon 
reach me. In this connection I may make some observations to 
you not without interest. From the report as far as I have been 
able to read it I get some ideas of the different climates and soils 
where cotton is raised in India, and being somewhat famiKar with 
those where it is grown in this country can make some comparisons. 
But I think it is very desirable in any future enquiries that may be 
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made by Parliament or by the Manchester Chambers, or any Cotton 
Supply Association, that the different circumstances of cUmate 
and moisture and records of the Barometer, Hygrometer and Ther- 
mometer and their ranges throughout the year should be very 
specially given as also analysis of soils. Our cotton planters know 
little or nothing of these things in their own coimtry, but there 
are many scientific men here who do and can compare them. As 
to Seed, Culture, Climate, Picking and Quality, I would say some 
things that may not possibly be among your papers. The planters 
of Louisiana who are most intelligent men do not habitually use 
their own cotton seed; they are very careful as to that and as to 
its quaUty. 

Every two or three years (I speak from my experience in 1839, 
when I lived nearly three years in Georgia and Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi) they send down to New Orleans for the seed which they call 
"Gulf seed," which I think comes from the Southernmost parts 
of Louisiana bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and perhaps partly 
from Texas. Such seed could as easily and as cheaply be sent 
to Bombay or Calcutta, as it could be sent 500 or 700 miles up the 
Mississippi River, as you must know our ships have so Uttle out- 
ward freight to India. As to culture, it is very careful garden cul- 
ture, stiU not very laborious, till the crop begins to come in. In 
September the bolls of the plant begin to open and then the severe 
labor of picking commences — severe for this reason, that a slave 
can plant and take care of many more cotton plants than he can 
pick the cotton from under the very careful method of picking the 
cotton which is exacted of him. 

Also there is another reason why they plant more than they 
can pick, and that is that the picking ceases with the first severe 
frosts and they can never tell beforehand when they will come. 
Sometimes they come early in December or even in November, 
and sometimes not until February and an active slave can pick 
more from a great nmnber of plants hastily than he can pick 
thoroughly and completely from a small number. The exhaus- 
tion of the soil is never reckoned as a circumstance of the least 
value in the ciilture of cotton in our Cotton Kingdom. As to the 
picking itself, each boll of cotton on each plant is picked almost as 
soon as it opens. 

Therefore the cotton never falls on the ground and becomes 
dirty and soiled. If there were any great delay in picking after 
the boll which encloses the cotton opens, slight breezes or the dry- 
ing and shrinking of the boll would eject the cotton which falUng 
once on the ground the planter would consider worthless. Indeed 
I suppose that from fallen cotton and cotton which could be picked 
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after frosts from the fields some hundreds of thousands of bales 
could be sent to England in as good order as some of the poorest 
of the India cottons, but most of our Planters, indeed all the lead- 
ing Planters, take great pride not only in the quantity but in the 
excellent quality of their crop. The bolls on the same plant, as I 
presume you know, begin to open in September and continue to 
open until frost stops the growth of the plant. Therefore the 
field cannot be harvested at once and each portion cleared off as it 
is reached, but the harvests continue many weeks and sometimes 
months and the whole of each field must be passed over many 
times. It occurs to me (but I know nothing of it) that this may be 
the reason why the Indian cotton is so dirty. They may try there 
to get in their harvest much as they secure their other harvests, 
by fixing a time for the collection when they think a whole field 
is ready to be picked, and so they may choose a date when some of 
the cotton is lying on the ground among dead leaves and dirt and 
when other bolls are not fairly opened. As to chmate, I think it 
may be said that the cotton never suffers in this country from ex- 
cessive moisture except perhaps when on the lower Mississippi 
inundations break through the dikes on the river bank (though the 
Louisiana climate is specially moist). On the other hand, our cotton 
plant sends down deep roots and will bear a considerable degree of 
drought — much greater drought than suffices to kill maize (which 
we in this country always call "Indian corn"). It seems to me to 
be rather a hardy plant, showing in its different quaUties and growths 
a power of acclimation and that adaptation to circumstances — for 
instance your Committee's witnesses observed in the Indian cotton, 
grown where excessive dryness is to be feared — the very valuable 
quality of swelhng when treated with water in the bleaching process, 
and so, as it were, producing a fulled cloth — thicker and firmer 
when handled. This is precisely analogous to what takes place 
in wheat. Wheat grown in the drier climates of Virginia, Tennessee, 
etc., contains less water than that of New York and Ohio and states 
farther north. The consequence is that a barrel of our Northern 
flour having more water in it, will imbibe so much the less when it 
comes to be made into bread. So it happens, that sixteen barrels 
of Southern or Virginia flour will make as much bread as seventeen 
barrels of Northern flour. But the difference of six per cent does 
not represent the difference of actual value. Because the dryer 
flour can bear without harm long voyages and will keep for many 
years. If India cotton were gathered in a cleanly manner, it seems 
to me that this quaUty of swelling in the bleachery would give it a 
very highly appreciated value. Indeed within a few days I have been 
told by an intelligent cotton manufacturer here who is now working 
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on Indian cotton (doubtless your brokers know that the New Eng- 
land mills have been sending of late both to England and to India 
for cotton) that our people are finding out that they have in past 
years made a great mistake in not using India cotton to mix with 
American, because they find the product to be so much improved. 
I would not draw the inference with any confidence, but it seems 
to me possible that the culture of cotton so much more ancient 
in India than in this coimtry has advanced so much the less because 
its immediate production has been in the hands of the natives, and 
few EngKshmen of the agricultural class and almost none of the 
Enghsh gentlemen (except for temporary residence in military and 
poHtical employment) have ever emigrated there with a view of there 
establishing homes for themselves and their children. I need 
not say to you that the class of cotton planters in this coimtry are 
men of altogether different views and prospects and employ abil- 
ities of a very high order in the production of this plant. And to 
this circumstance is due the fact — that seems wonderftil — that 
now for about fifty years the profits on the production of cotton 
(an agricultural production) have not only exceeded those of any 
other agricultural production, but those of any other widely ex- 
tended business on the face of the earth. This is due to the fact 
perhaps that both in England and in this coimtry we can increase 
the machinery faster than the crop can be increased and this must 
always be the case, increase the crops ever so fast. And so the only 
check or limit must come from the limit of possibility of consump- 
tion by the human family. 

To reply to some points mentioned in your letter. The blockade 
of the Southern coast is not so difl&cult as it may appear to you. 
There are few harbors — for the most part a dangerous, open 
coast of Sea islands affording no anchorage and few inlets — not 
requiring a very large fleet of vessels to blockade 2500 miles of 
Southern sea coast. If the blockade is not effectual at this present 
time, it would not be possible that coffee of which they drink much 
should be 4s. stg. per pound and tea of which they drink very little 
should be 3s. stg. per pound, both at New Orleans and Richmond, 
and other common articles in proportion. Any ship that could get 
in at any of the Southern ports would sell any proper cargo at 
prices such that the master could bum his ship the next day and 
carry back slave trade profits to his owners. Do England and 
France think that such a state of things indicates an ineffectual 
blockade? No, the truth of the complaint of their leading states- 
men is that our blockade is only too effectual and if they go to war 
with us on that groimd, they may only establish a principle to 
which I will not object, — nor I think will you. That you may 
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however see how Kttle importance the seizing of Mobile and New 
Orleans may be to open cotton markets, I send you by this mail 
two printed maps — one showing by inspection the locaUty of 
cotton culture and the other the proprietorship of slaves. From 
these you will see that there is no great production of cotton near 
the Louisiana coast. The Southern government have forbidden 
the planters to send it to the seaports; indeed they have not been 
able to get the bagging and bale rope wherewith to pack up their 
crops, nor wovdd they dare to send any quantity to a port that 
might be taken by our troops. Therefore, though we shall prob- 
ably soon take Savannah and Charleston and Mobile and New 
Orleans, you may not very soon get any cotton thereby, for our 
army never will be large enough to occupy the vast country with- 
out roads and bridges and suppUes, wi^ no villages nor cities 
nor large towns even (except those I have named and very few 
others), which is sparsely inhabited by the cotton planting interest. 
This is not an affair like the Italian campaign where there were 
11,000,000 of people in a region one-half the size of England. We 
are fighting against 9,000,000 people in a region forty times as 
large as England. The war I think (except for foreign intervention) 
we can finish pretty shortly. But after the war come congresses, 
conferences and negotiations. I confess I am much more afraid of 
these than of the war. I fear that our North will not more distin- 
guish itself in diplomacy than England has done, and that the South, 
who have by nature, by inheritance and by climate, the arts of 
Italy in the worst days of ItaUan diplomacy, will then give us more 
trouble than now. You will see by the pubUc news that there is no 
objection at Washington to Emancipation upon the basis of com- 
pensation. This will probably be soon done in the case of the little 
state of Delaware, and soon after it will be applied to Missouri 
and Kentucky. Also I shall endeavor to send you by this packet 
a pamphlet by Mr. Atkinson,^ a friend of mine, and which is cer- 
tainly worth reading by one desirous to know the state of our 
cotton affairs. I understand that we have enough cotton now on 
hand in the manufacturing states to last until about the first of 
July next. 

But I detain you only too long. Indeed, I suppose that you have 
hardly time to read this but that it may be of some use to get some 
views of American opinion that are not to be foimd in the news- 
papers. 

If you would have the goodness to write to Messrs. Triibner of 
Paternoster Row a list of any Parliamentary reports or of any pub- 

' Cheap Cotton by Free Labor, by Edward Atkinson, 1861. 
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Kcations of the Manchester Association, or any other Association 
on Cotton supply — they will procure them for me and send them to 
me. I remain, your obUged friend and servant, 

Joseph Lyman. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. J. C. 
Warren, Sanborn, Bowditch, Hart, and Bolton. 



